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COVER 

This Chinese congregation 
in Hong Kong finds a few 
ancient Chinese melodies in 
the new Chinese Lutheran 
hymnal from which they are 
singing. About fifty of the 
six hundred hymns are com- 
posed by Chinese. Ten of 
them are definitely Chinese 
in style and melody. (See 
page 3 for articles by Dan- 
iel Chu and Mrs. George Ol- 
son on indigenous music in 
the younger churches to use 
as supplementary reading to 
the program topic ‘‘Let All 
Nations Praise Thee.”’) 


THIS MONTH 


Underscoring the Church 
emphasis on foreign mis- 
sions and evangelism this 
month is the interdenomi- 
national mission study ‘‘Into 
All the World Together’ 
which our women’s organi- 
zations are exploring. Such 
articles as ‘‘Let All Nations 
Praise Thee’’ by Pastor Dan- ° 
iel H. Chu, a Chinese na- 
tional, and Mrs. George 
Olson, a missionary wife, 
broaden our understand- 
ing of indigenous music 
and worship in the World 
Church In answer to 
requests for a visual aid on 
the back page of Lutheran 
Women which might be used 
for “‘posters, invitations,” 
and the like, Mrs. G. Morris 
Smith, former editor of Lu- 
theran Woman's Work, this 
month has designed a strik- 
ing back cover that can be 
used for such purposes with 
this month’s foreign mis- 
sionary emphasis and the 
January program topic . . . 
Mrs. E. C. Pudas of the Lu- 
theran Guild of Suomi Synod 
begins a series of three 
meditations (p. 36) this 
month with a humbling 
yet heartening new year’s 
thought on faith. The two 
remaining meditations will 
be on the subject of the 
LGSS convention theme for 
1961... Our new year’s 
wish to our readers is that 
you may know each new 
day as a treasured gift from 
God and seek to fulfill his 
will and purpose in it. 


Into All the World Together 
through music and worship 
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t by Daniel H. Chu 


“Our emphasis on 
‘indigenous’ may be 
weakening the meaning of 
the Church Universal.” 


Rey. Daniel H. Chu 


WHEN WE TALK about indigenous mu-__ sic and mass singing. On the contrary, 
sic and worship in China, I trust that as far as singing is concerned, the col- 
our main interest is about Christian lective Chinese turned out to be very 
music and worship. However, unless we _ individualistic. 
understand worship of the other religi- In religious worship or in opera, the 
ous bodies in China, we shall not be chanting or singing parts were gener- 
able to understand why the Christian ally centered around the soloists, with 
Church of China failed to develop a occasional echoing by the chorus. The 
complete set of music and worship of attractive rhythms were furnished by 

her own. the noisy instrumental music, which 


- On the surface, when one thinks of was arranged with such simple beats 
that everyone was able to catch on 


{the Chinese people as the one race ; 
‘which has been able to preserve a soon to the proper timing and readily 
began to tap to the music. While 


«strong family tie for several thousand 
wears and always enjoyed large group the Buddhist and Taoist priests were 
specialized in religious chanting, the 


:gatherings, one might assume that she 

scholars were gifted in 
| 
3 


:must have developed a lot of group mu- Confucian 
. January 1961 
| 


beautiful ways of poem chanting and 
essay reciting. There were also many 
very popular folk songs, but they were 
of either Buddhist or Taoist flavor. 


Native Music Avoided at First 


When Christian missionaries first ar- 
rived in China, in order to maintain 
Christian identity, their attitude was, 
on one hand, to avoid any possible 
adoption of the native music into Chris- 
tian usage, and on the other, to play 
down the native music because it 
was suggestive of other religious faiths. 
Some missionaries went even further 
by maintaining that going to opera Chi- 
nese style was sinful. Thus a complete 
version of Western music in worship 
was translated and transplanted. Group 
singing of hymns was a great success as 
soon as introduced. Singing in parts 
and harmony was received with amaz- 
ing fascination. The youngsters flooded 
music studios to learn to play Western 
instruments. In short, Western music, 
religious or popular, found a welcome 
audience in China. 


Hymn Singing Influential 

To illustrate the far-reaching influ- 
ence of Christian hymn singing in 
China, I would like to relate a story 
told by one of the leading historians of 
China who is now teaching in Hong 
Kong University. 

In the early 1840’s, when the Basel 
missionaries began their work among 
Hakka people, they began to teach them 
to sing hymns and explained to them 
that God is our Father in heaven. It so 
happened that one of the listeners was 
later on the great leader of the revolu- 
tionary Taiping Rebellion. This Mr. 
Fong, while learning enthusiastically 
the hymn singing, caught the vision 
that since God is the Heavenly Father, 
then Jesus should be the heavenly big 
Brother. Following simple logic, he 
should be the heavenly anointed 
Christian king for China, Mr. Fong rea- 
soned. So he started to mobilize the 
people and broke out the revolution 
against China’s Manchurian ruler. He 
used a number of Christian hymns as 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Pastor Daniel Chu is the son of 
the late Rev. Chu Mao Jan, the first 
ordzined Lutheran m‘nister in China 
and the first national to be elected 
president of the Lutheran Church in 
China. 

During World War II, Pastor Chu 
joined the staff of the China office 
of the Lutheran World Federaticn, 
where he managed the functions of 
the widely publicized mission air- 
plane “St. Paul.” He came to the 
United States in 1948 to complete 
his education at Wittenberg Univer- 
sity and Hamma Divinity School. 

Unable to return to his home in 
Shanghai because of the Commu- 
nists, he became one of the millions 
of displaced refugees in Hong Kong. 


Later his wife and children escaped 
from behind the Bamboo Curtain to 
join him. After carrying on evan- 


gelistic work in Hong Kong for 
three years under the Board of For- 
eign Missions, ULCA, Pastor Chu 
served as a missionary in Malaya. 
Since 1955 he has been the pastor 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

“They say that when nationals 
come to America they do not want 
to go back to their own country,” 
Pastor Chu said, “but I do not feel 
that way. I am very happy here 
and have a fine church. It would 
be better to stay here, if I were to 
think of myself. But I want to go 
back and use my experiences and 
background to serve my own peo- 
ple.” 


marching songs and battle hymns. The 
morale of his troops was so exciting 
that in a few short years he conquered 
almost the entire mainland of China. 
But his revolution failed because of in- 
ternal trouble and for lack of outside 
support. 


Need of Indigenous Music Felt 


After the first World War, Chinese 
Christians began to feel the need of 
some kind of indigenous music. At first 
a sectarian group called Jesus’ Family 
(similar in structure with Koinonia in 
this country) began to adapt old folk 
music to the singing of the Psalms. A 
few of these hymns became so popular 
that even some Lutherans began to 
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sing them in prayer meetings. But 
some of the better educated Christian 
folks did not think much of the music. 
So they began to write hymns and com- 
pose their own music. Since most of 
these composers were deeply influenced 
by Western styles, their compositions 
turned out to be half Chinese and half 
Western. In the newly completed edi- 
tion of the Chinese Lutheran hymnal 
printed in Hong Kong, there are out of 
a total of six hundred hymns about 
fifty composed by Chinese. No more 
than ten of them stand out as definitely 
Chinese in style and melody. 


sas 


In my opinion, the Church is univer- 
sal and Christian music is the property 
of the Church, which is meant to be 
shared by all. It transcends national 
boundaries. When hymns are inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, we welcome new 
compositions. But if they are merely 
prompted by national pride or the de- 
sire to produce, then the spiritual 
meaning of the music and worship will 
be lost. Our emphasis on “indigenous” 
may be weakening the meaning of the 
Church Universal and suggest new 


barriers for international Christian fel- 
lewship and communication. 


coe 


Tokyo Lutheran Seminary Chorus singing ot the fiftieth 


anniversary of the seminary. 


Music Is AN ANCIENT ART which no 
Houbt developed from spontaneous out- 
jursts and rhythmical expressions of 
joy, ecstasy, adoration, and other emo- 
tional reactions. It seems to have been 
sed as a part of worship from a very 
early period. Indeed, music as a purely 
aesthetic art is a very recent develop- 

ent. The rhythm and simple melodies 
of the centuries before Christ, if we 
ean draw analogies from the music of 
srimitive peoples of the present day, 
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were used as vehicles of religious in- 
struction and to create a spell or mood. 
The Books of Moses and the historical 
books of the Old Testament are full of 
references to singing, to instruments in 
use in the Temple, and to that other 
form of rhythmical expression, the re- 
ligious dance. The Book of Psalms is 
of course the hymnal of Israel, and 
from a study of it we learn not only 
the contents of their hymns, but also 
the method of singing commonly used, 
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An African youth offers his praise to God on 
the simple, homemade kinanda. 


the instruments used to accompany 
them, and some of the names of melo- 
dies to which the psalms were sung. 


Christian Music Still Growing 

The early Christians drew on the 
Jewish tradition for their church mu- 
sic, and as the Church spread through- 
out the Greek and Roman world, Gen- 
tile influences were brought to bear. 
As we follow the history of church mu- 
sic through the centuries, we notice 
how the folk and classical music of the 
various nations gradually influences, 
changes, or is added to the growing core 
of church music. We have as a su- 
preme example of this rich heritage our 
own Service Book and Hymnal, a mar- 
velous collection of plainsongs (unison 
chants of the Middle Ages), chorales, 
English hymns, and folk tunes of many 
nations. Happy as we are with this 
book, we know that someday it, too, 
will be replaced by a new, even more 
varied collection. For the body of 
Christian music is still growing. And 
we can look to the younger churches 
of the world for this growing edge. 


Church Universal in Music 

Christian missionaries to these un- 
churched lands brought with them their 
Bibles and their hymnals. The music 
they found, whether more highly devel- 
oped rhythmically and melodically, as 
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in Japan and India, or less so, as in the 
primitive tribes of the South Pacific 
and parts of Africa, was used in the re- 
ligious ceremonies and rites peculiar to 
these nations. The new Christians did 
not want to use this music with its pa- 
gan associations in the Church. The 
hymns they sang were translations. 
They inherited the rich hymnody of | 
the Christian church. It helped them , 
to feel a part of the Church Universal. 


Hymns to Chinese Melodies 
I shall never forget that feeling as I 
sang “Beautiful Saviour” in Japanese - 
to a half-Mandarin, half-Cantonese 
speaking congregation in Hong Kong: | 
a hymn sung to the glory of God unit-_ 
ing men of different races in their wor-_ 
ship of him. But many of the Christians 
soon felt a need to express their praise 
in their own way. The Chinese love to 
sing Scripture portions to ancient Chi- 
nese melodies. How like the practice of 
the Jews in the synagogue, chanting the 
Torah and the Prophets! Even the 
scales of the Jews and the Chinese have 
certain similarities. Perhaps the Chi- 
nese have stumbled onto a method of 
singing very like that of the first Chris- 
tians. The Indians, too, are using a very 
ancient function of music as they tell 
Bible stories to rhythmical folk melo- 
dies. The Song of Moses (Deut. 32:1- 
43) and the Song of Deborah and 
Barak (Judg. 5:2-31) are two examples 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Mrs. George Olson is the wife of 
Pastor Olson, missionary to Japan 
since 1950. Now on furlough in the 
States, Mrs. Olson is pursuing her 
musical studies at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, while Pas- 
tor Olson is studying at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


In Japan, Mrs. Olson serves as 
choir director of senior and junior 


groups and occasionally presents 
musical programs. She plays a koto, 
the Japanese harp, which is six feet 
in length and has thirteen strings. 

Mrs. Olson endeared herself to 
the delegation at the ALCW con- 
vention last fall when she served as 
song leader and vocalist. 
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of songs in the Bible which told a story 
or served an educational purpose. 


Ancient Melodies in New Hymnal 

As time erases the memory of pagan 
associations with certain indigenous 
melodies, we can expect more of them 
to appear in the hymnals of their re- 
spective countries and eventually per- 
haps in the hymnals of the West. Of the 
forty-two Chinese melodies in the 
Union hymnal used in Hong Kong a 
number are ancient melodies. One is a 
Buddhist chant, and two are Confucian 
chants. Of course this is a very small 
percentage of the total number. Simi- 
larly, the majority of the hymns in the 
Japanese Union hymnal and the new 
Spanish American hymnal, Culto 
Christiano, are translations of Western 
hymns with the musical settings com- 
monly used in Europe and North 
America. 

In the preface to the Chinese Hymns 


of Praise we find these sentences: “It is 
a comprehensive hymnal, including 
songs from the Old and New Testa- 
ments and from every century of the 
Christian era as well as from many 
lands. This hymnal contains the best 
classical hymns of the Lutheran 
Chureh. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the German and Scandinavian 
sources, which from the beginning have 
been connected with the development 
of our Lutheran faith and theology, 
should predominate.” 


Musical Heritage of Future 

So the Church throughout the whole 
world has received the musical heritage 
of centuries of Christian faith and life. 
But through their faith and life, as 
David took his lyre and composed songs 
for the praise of God, the modern-day 
African with his kinanda, or the Asiatic 
in a strange mode, will sing a new song 
that will be the musical heritage of the 
future. 


An Indian pastor talks with his helpers as they go 
to hold services for a village congregation. 


Euangel 


Our journey ends tonight 
Across the fields of zonalu, 


Where the Siva’s gold-tipped temple 
Marks the far horizon’s line. 
But while the sun beats hard 


by Sue Lane 


On field and stony path, 


We'll rest and share the shade 

With drowsing cows and noisy crows, 
Poor listeners, it’s true, 

But noon gives way to dark, 

And then in Sivapur, 
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The little Christian flock 

Will come from field and home, 
With grain for offering, 

And a drum for song, 

To hear us preach the Word. 


WOMEN’S WORK 
On the Threshold of Merger 


Four times in five months’ time a resounding “aye” has echoed 
from Church conventions across the Middle West to the Atlantic sea- 
board as men and women of four Lutheran Church bodies have voiced 
their approval of a document which, it is anticipated, will soon con- 


solidate their churches into one, the Lutheran Church in America. 

When the United Lutheran Church in America, the last to meet in 
1960, passed its unanimous vote in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Oc- 
tober, LUTHERAN WOMEN magazine asked the presidents of the four 
women’s organizations how they felt about the anticipated merger 
and its implications for women’s work. This is what they said: 


Mrs. Rey L. Winters, President, 
United Lutheran Church Women: 

What a thrill it was to be one of the 
641 men and women of the United Lu- 
theran Church in 
America to vote 
affirmatively for 
the “Agreement 
of Consolidation” 
as President 
Franklin C. Fry 
put the question 
to us delegates. 
Tears of joy were 
shed and prayers 
of praise were offered as the unani- 
mous “aye” was cast. At the request 
of the convention, Dr. Fry led in a 
prayer of thanksgiving for this mo- 
mentous achievement. The dreams and 
hopes of thousands of Lutherans were 
growing nearer to fulfillment. May 
God’s richest blessings abide with us 
as we work together in unity. 


Mrs. Bernard Spong, President, Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church Women: 
What lies ahead for the women’s or- 

ganizations as we contemplate the 
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coming of the proposed new Lutheran | 
Church in America? | 

Through official documents we have 
been assured that a women’s auxiliary 
will be provided within the structure 
of the new Church. To be one! for 
this great experi- g 
ence when the 
women of the four 
Lutheran groups, 
American Evan- 
gelical _ Lutheran 
Church, Augusta- 
na, Suomi, and 
United Lutheran 
Church, will be 
united into one 
women’s organiza- 
tion, it is vital that 
we prepare individually. 

Advice which the great evangelist 
Paul gave the Ephesians is also appro- 
priate counsel for us today. He en- 
couraged the children of God to “grow 
up in every way into Christ,” for then 
will evolve “a harmonious structure 
knit together . . . by the proper func- 
tioning of individual parts to full ma- 
turity in love.” (Ephesians 4:16, Phil- 
lips) | 


Lutheran Women — 


Mrs. Elsie H. Mackey, President, Lu- 
theran Guild of Suomi Synod: 

The sentiments of the Suomi Synod 
women about the anticipated merger 
are expressed in 
this verse of 
Scripture from 
Psalmas3 i‘ Be= 
hold, how good 
and pleasant it is 
when brothers 
dwell in unity!” 

Now that all 
four churches 

“have voted in 
convention on the merger issue, we 
stand on the threshold looking to the 
future as we seriously begin plan- 
ning the women’s work in the Lu- 
theran Church in America. We, the 
members of the Blue Print Committee, 
pray for God’s guidance as we face 
the place of the woman in the new 
Church. Do you have any ideas or 
opinions for the new women’s organi- 
zation? You are encouraged to send 
your thoughts in the matter to the Blue 
Print Committee through the president 
of your general organization. 


Miss Emilie Stockholm, President, 
Women’s Mission Society, AELC: 

While the merger presents to the 
members of WMS of AELC, the neces- 
sity of adjustment 
in some areas, it 
also. presents 
many opportuni- 
ties which we are 
eager to grasp. 
Since the congre- 
gations in our 
small Church are 
widely scattered, 
we anticipate fel- —. 
lowship and co-operative work 
neighboring congregations. 

Because of its size, the new Church 
will offer more opportunities for fuil- 
time Christian service and more op- 
portunities for utilizing talent and 
leadership qualities of its members. 

Because of the limited membership, 
production costs prohibit publication of 
program material and leadership helps 
in our own group, but these will be 
available in the merged Church as well 
as the services of an experienced staff 
at Headquarters. 


with 


Prayer for Epiphany by Dr. Marthe Ramiaramanana 


O Gop, ouR HEAVENLY FATHER! 

On this Epiphany we thank thee for giving us thy be- 
loved Son to save us hardened sinners. We are unworthy 
to receive this great and holy gift. 

We thank thee especially that this grace is for all people 
without distinction of color or race, even as on the first 
Christmas Day the star shone upon Gentiles and Jews. 

Though the star is not there now to lead Gentiles to 
Christ, we beseech thee, O God, send missionaries to the 
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world to preach thy love, so darkness will be taken away 
and all mankind will bow down before thee, and Jesus 
shall reign over the world forever. In his name we pray. Amen 


Dr. Marthe Ramiaramanana of Madagascar is a member of the General Board i 
the Lutheran Church Ambatovinsky, Tananarine. She is a physician with a private med- 
ical practice in Tananarine, and was a special overseas guest at LWF in 1957. 
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It was terribly importont to Doniel thet he get through the gate to 


the steamer. . 
church organist. 


. to the school at Mt. Kilimanjero . . 


. to beeome a 


The urgency thet is sweeping over Africans teday is sensitively por- 


trayed in this story. 


by Margaret Gilseth 


AFRICANS were waiting to go and 
board a small steamer in Entebbe, a 
dock on the east shore of Lake Vic- 
toria in East Africa. The door through 
which they were to pass was extreme- 
ly narrow, so narrow, in fact, that it 
seemed incredible that the huge crowd 
would ever pass through it. These 
people had been gathering days pre- 
vious, hopefully waiting for the mo- 
ment the narrow door would open. 
Since they were barefooted people 
most of them, they had gathered si- 
lently, inconspicuously, like sand 
dunes made by a desert breeze. 

It was unfortunately true that they 
all could not get through the narrow 
door. There were policemen on hand, 
plenty of them, as the door was op- 
ened, but it was humanly impossible 
to keep any semblance of order. It 
was terribly important to get through 
that door. No one could control the 
surging determination of hundreds. 
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Soon the door would close; the steam- 
er would have a capacity load, no 
more. 

Among the fortunate passengers who 
succeeded in getting on board this old 
steamer were three students on their 
way to school. They were going to a 
small secondary schoo] in the foothills 
of Mt. Kilimanjaro. Their names were 
Eliabu, Chozlini, and Daniel. 

The months passed quickly after 
their arrival. It was really a privilege 
to be attending school, there were so 
many who couldn’t get in. And then 
the term was closing. On one of those 
last days Daniel stood before his Eng- 
lish teacher. She was a simple, con- 
siderate little American who found 
each day full of unique manifestations 
of the aspirations of her African stu- 
dents. She was constantly in the state 
of suspending judgment, but she was 
sure she liked them, liked them very 
much. 
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“I have the opportunity of playing 
on the organ in my church during hol- 
iday.” He had smiled and taken a deep 
breath before speaking. Miss Robbins 
had noticed this about Daniel. “I 
would like to take a music book with 
me; an English hymnbook could be 
checked out, couldn’t it, they all have 
the music in them?” 

“Yes—that is—.” She hesitated, The 
English hymnbooks—would all of her 
twenty-eight organ students want to 
check out English hymnbooks now 
during vacation? Would they be 
brought back? Hymnbooks were quite 
expendable at home, but not here in 
Africa. 

“You say you have access to an or- 
gan?” 

Ves” 

“You say you will practice every 
day?” She didn’t know why she asked 
this, she knew he would. 

“Yes, indeed, Madam.” 

How nice these boys could be! Their 
enthusiasm delighted Miss Robbins, 
sven if they were naive at times. They 
always treated her with solicitous 
kindness; it was always done in such 
2n unsophisticated manner that she 
seldom doubted their sincerity. They 
would follow after her with her mis- 
slaced belongings: “Your pencil, Ma- 
dam”; “Your raincoat, Madam”; “Your 
x00k, Madam.” 

She remembered her own copy of 
‘he English hymnbook; of the Swahili 
tymnal too, with the music in it. There 
were only two such in the whole 
hool, hers and the one on the organ. 
surely she could lend him her copies, 
hey were expendable enough, she 
ould always buy another. 

“Come down to my office this after- 
coon about five,” she said, “and I will 
2nd you my copies of both hymn- 
-ooks.” 

He was slipping through the narrow 
‘oor. She had only one copy of each 
> lend. He was privileged. 

As the day progressed Miss Robbins 
nought about Daniel. A book so ex- 
endable to her, indeed, meant much 
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to him. He had consciously worked a 
long time at winning her favor, she 
was sure of that, but she didn’t despise 
him for it; it was because the books 
were so few, the organs so poor and 
the yearning so real. Yes, they were 
fast developing a finesse for asking 
favors; it couldn’t be helped, there 
were so few privileges. 

She remembered how he had tried 
to play the chorale “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded.” (These chorales and 
these organs had been the innovation 
of Lutheran missionaries from Ger- 
many who initiated education in this 
area.) What mature music! The 
thought startled her. Was he crossing 
the threshold of centuries? How dif- 
ferent was he from the numerous oth- 
er young Africans of his generation 
who were at this moment coloring 
themselves with red ochre, wearing 
ochre togas, braiding their hair and 
carrying spears? 

She remembered his pierced ears, 
He had been prepared for a different 
culture. His grandmother had seen 
him in her dreams as a valiant one 
wearing beaded rings in his ears, made 
for him by his beloved. She had dec- 
orated his chest with scars bearing 
intent of good omen. 

But Daniel had gone to school. And 
Daniel was a Christian. He could have 
been carried into Sunday school on 
the hip of a sister almost as small as 
himself, Miss Robbins considered, as 
she remembered the little church near 
the banana trees where she had ob- 
served some of her students teaching 
classes. He did have a biblical name. 
Yes, he might even have been the bell 
ringer. She remembered the agile lad 
that had scampered up the ladder into 
the tree in which the heavy bell was 
mounted. First he had pushed it with 
all his might to start it swinging. Then 
he placed his weight on top of the lad- 
der and continued kicking the bell with 
his bare foot every time it swung back 
toward him. How delightful to ring 
the bell! It was indeed a privilege. 
Only one boy could ring it. Yes, Dan- 
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iel had a way of getting through, he 
most assuredly had been a bell ringer. 

And now he wanted to be an or- 
ganist. He was a status seeker per- 


haps, she decided. But somehow, 
wasn’t there more to it than that? He 
had been elected to be custodian of 
the chapel. She had watched him care 
for the hymnbooks, arrange flowers on 
the altar, and fold the white linens. 
She was reminded of another status 
seeker who had put it this way: 

“I would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness.” 

How wonderful that Daniel was a 
Christian! 

Miss Robbins had been sitting at her 
desk attempting to cxamine English 
themes, but Daniel kept returning to 
her mind. How could she forget the 
prelude she had heard at the church 
near the banana trees! To be sure 
there is a sense of order in the worship 
service of the African Christians, but 
it does not always require a prelude. 
She had entered a few minutes before 
the service was to begin and was con- 
scious of the innovation. The chord 
spread in the left hand at a certain 
point in the prelude occurred to her. 
She glanced toward the organ bench. 
Sure enough it was Daniel! How did 
he get there? Was this his innovation? 
Had he dashed in where angels—no, he 
had schemed another opportunity; af- 
ter all, why shouldn’t there be a prel- 
ude here as well as at the school chap- 
el? He had prepared one. She 
watched him quickly relinquish the 
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bench to the ritual organist; he moved 
like a usurper without putting the final | 
chord to his tune. He felt quite tri- | 
umphant, however, she was sure. 

She saw him through the window 
approaching her office. The stride of © 
Africans is always casual, she thought; 
they are never jerky or impetuous. 
They are people of desire, she was 
sure, but it is always obscured by their 
infinite patience. 

“Yes,” she said, handing him the 
books as he approached the desk. “I _ 
am glad I happened to have these for 
you.” 

“T am so very grateful to you, Ma- 
dam, you are helping me very much.” 

Africans have a way of lingering 
with their expressions of gratitude. 
Miss Robbins had a long moment to 
look into his radiant face. 


She remembered it all evening. She 
returned to her house. She ate her 
evening meal. She read awhile and 
prepared for bed. How much fun it 
was to do a favor! Who would ever | 
have thought there would be such 
satisfaction in lending two _ simple 
books? Somehow she could see them 
scattered all over the pews in the 
churches of America. She was getting 
sleepy—she didn’t like to close the 
door and say she could do no more — 
favors—she saw sad faces—many sad 
faces. 


Suddenly Daniel stood before her. 


“I am glad to inform you that I have 
progressed very much and can now 
play any song successfully. I can now © 
play up to five flats and four sharps © 
and can change sharps into flats. I can 
also play the whole liturgy at full 
speed. I am sure that next year I will 
play in our student congregation with- 
out any difficulty if you will give me 
your sympathy and congratulate me 
for this.” 

She awoke as daylight was entering 
her window. She reached for her 
dressing gown. She remembered her 
dream and smiled a little. She sighed. — 
Yes, upon returning he will probably 
say just that. 4 


Lutheran Women 7 


ridst 
and the World Community 


by George F. Hall 


In 1960, Dr. George Hall, campus pas- 
tor for Lutheran students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was the first 
American to teach at the All-African 
Theological Seminar, which was 
launched in 1959 as a two-year experi- 
mental course enrolling mostly young 
African pastors. The 1960 Seminar was 
held at Marangu, Tanganyika, East 
Africa. 

In connection with this teaching as- 
signment, Dr. Hall traveled around the 
world visiting mvission stations of the 
Lutheran Church. In Taiwan and 
Berchtesgaden, Germany, he lectured 
to chaplains of the National Lutheran 
Council’s church bodies and the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod. Four 
university students accompanied Dr. 
Hall on this five-and one-half month 
project. 

On his return to the States last fall, 
he gave the following address to the 
Augustana Lutheran Church Women at 
their biennial convention. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS hold the rapid 
evangelization of the world in their 
hands. The effective work of the for- 
eign missionaries in the past has 
changed the task of missions itself to- 
day. 

Missionaries once addressed the il- 
literate, but ncw they must speak to 
people of every level of education. Peo- 
ple everywhere know what is happen- 
ing all over the world. They have heard 
and seen new scientific discoveries. 
They are discussing the differences in 
social and political theories of blocks of 
nations. 


Some missionaries are needed for a 
short while to provide technical assist- 
ance in business practices, agriculture 
and building, but they must move on 
as quickly as people with education 
have been able to learn all they can 
teach them. 

Other missionaries must move to 
neighboring unevangelized peoples so 
that the autonomous church may be 
fully free from missionary paternalism 
to get on with the job among their own 
people. 


Students of Africa, Asia, Hold Future 


The Lutheran Church must continue 
for many years with relief and rehab- 
ilitation work in many areas, whether 
this provides an opportunity for 
preaching the gospel or not. It is our 
Christian love which impells this serv- 
ice to people in need without regard to 
creed. Service does not open doors to 
the gospel and should not. It must be 
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done without concern for a return in 
terms of converts. 

But it is the college and university 
student of Africa and Asia who holds 
the future of winning the world to 
Christ in his hand. Even though he may 
begin his career in a menial job until 
the position for which he is trained is 
open, he is in a position of great influ- 
ence. Whatever his religious views, he 
will win others to them. 

If he becomes a Communist, that faith 
will have a strong hold wherever he 
goes. Students who become Christians 
win others to their faith and soon little 
churches are started where the gospel 
hasn’t been preached before. 


Strong Program Needed 


A strong student program to proclaim 
Christ to the world community is 
needed. Opportunities for foreign stu- 
dents, particularly from Asia and Afri- 
ca, should be increased in number and 
also in the length of time that they can 
study in America. It does little good to 
have a beginner in American education 
return to a land where problems are so 
complex that even the best education 
is not quite enough. Problems every- 
where have become so similar that ev- 
ery technique and principle taught here 
is relevant to their homeland’s situation 
or will shortly be so. 


Send American Students Abroad 


American students should be encour- 
aged, even sent abroad, to associate 
with the students in the universities of 
Africa and Asia. They should study 
with them as regular students in these 
universities, teach them English, and 
talk with them as student to student 
about life today in terms of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The length of time a student can de- 
vote to this program is not important. 
Only a few weeks of a_ student-to- 
student relationship can accomplish a 
complete change of attitude. With stu- 
dent population constantly on the move, 
continuity is not decisive. 
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Eight Lutheran students from Tanganyika, Af- 
rico, were in an airlift of 200 African students 
who arrived in the U. S. last fall for study. 


(Four students from the University 
of Minnesota recently accompanied Dr. 
Hall to Africa and around the world 
visiting the mission stations of the Lu-' 
theran Church. During this project of 
five and one-half months’ duration, 
these students served as volunteer 
workers in Tanganyika for three 
months. On their journey they met 
with students in Jordan, Tanganyika, 
South Africa, India, Hong Kong, Tai- 
wan, and Japan.) 

But the effectiveness of meeting the 
foreign student in America with the 
claims of the Christian faith depends on 
strong Lutheran Student Centers in the 
colleges and universities in America. 
Student pastors and counselors, strate- 
gically located by the Church on these 
campuses, are prepared to meet all stu- 
dents, both American and international, 
on the student level of interest. 


Best Equipped Students 


Students from the American campus 
who have had their faith strengthened 
by studies in the Christian faith, discus- 
sion and fellowship in the Lutheran 
Student Center are best equipped to 
meet the foreign student on his own 
campus as a fellow student in terms of 


the Christian faith. 


Lutheran Women 


by Carol L. Widen 


Be. Amy 


of India 


A GRACEFUL, DIMINUTIVE YOUNG WOM- 
AN, wearing a gold-bordered, red silk 
sari and a marigold tucked demurely in 
her black hair, stood at the podium un- 
der the red velvet banner reading, “So, 
naturally, we proclaim Christ!” In 
the two minutes allotted her to tell 
about the Christian Medical College at 
Vellore, India, Dr. Amy Augustus, 
medical superintendent of Lutheran 
Hospital, Rajahmundry, India, charmed 
her listeners at the ULCA biennial 
convention in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, as completely as she had charmed 
the American doctors, nurses, pastors, 
foreign missions officials, and women’s 
groups with whom she had been as- 
sociated since coming to the United 
States for study two months earlier. 

A daughter of the Rev. Philip Augus- 
tus, who served the Andhra Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church for forty-two 
years before his retirement recently, 
Dr. Amy is a graduate of several Lu- 
theran and interdenominational schools 
in India: the Stall Girls’ School in Gun- 
tur; the Andhra Christian College, the 
Christian Medical College, Vellore; and 
the Vizah Medical College, Vizah. Com- 
ing to the States from London last Au- 
gust, where, under the sponsorship of 
the United Lutheran Church Women 
she had studied for membership in the 
Royal Academy of Obstetrics and Gyn- 
aecology, Dr. Amy spent two months at 
the Immanuel Deaconess Institute, 
Omaha, Nebraska, observing and 
studying medical practices. Another 
month was spent visiting hospitals in 
New York, Harrisburg, and Philadel- 
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phia before returning to London on 
November 4 for more study. Many 
women of our four Churches had the 
opportunity to meet and listen to this 
charming guest from our sister church 
in India when she appeared as a visitor 
and speaker at the ALCW biennial con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri, and at 
the ULCA biennial convention and the 
ULCW Executive Board meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, last fall. 

Interviewing Dr. Amy after one of 
these meetings, we found it necessary to 
toss questions to her through a barrage 
of greetings and questions from many 
admirers who gathered about her. 
Poised and gracious, Dr. Amy re- 
sponded courteously to all her ques- 
tioners. 

“Are there many woman doctors in 
India?” we asked. “Yes, they are far 
more common in India than in the 
United States,” she replied. “About half 
the doctors in India are women.” 

“What is the reason for this?” “One 
is,’ she replied, “that the government 
encourages girls to study medicine as a 
means of reducing infant mortality. 
Many babies are still delivered by mid- 
wives at present.” 

“What is one of your most vivid im- 
pressions of American life?” we asked. 
“T am amazed at the modern equipment 
you have in your hospitals. We have 
nothing like it in India.” 

“What has impressed you most— 
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either favorably or unfavorably—about 
church life in America?” “I have been 
thrilled to see how many women attend 
your church conventions and how they 
are contributing in the work of the 
church. In India the women are just in 
the process of starting to work in the 
church. It will take a long time for 


them to realize that they have an im- 
portant contribution to make.” 

Dr. Amy is now in London studying 
again—one of a growing number of stu- 
dents from many lands who are giving 
their lives to helping their country 
overcome the vast physical and spirit- 
ual needs of their people. 


Together - We Proclaim Christ! 


FLANKED By FLAGS from the eleven 
overseas areas where the 315 mission- 
aries of the United Lutheran Church in 
America are serving, ninety mission- 
aries and nationals from sister churches 
gave to delegates and visitors of the 
ULCA biennial convention a few 
months ago a thrilling panorama of 
missionaries and nationals going into 
all the world together to proclaim 
Christ. 

The dramatic presentation, which 
was planned and directed by Mrs. G. 
Morris Smith, a member of the 
ULCW executive board, was divided 
into four parts: “Into All the World 
Together’—(1) with Diversities of 
Gifts; (2) in Inter-Lutheran Relation- 
ships; (3) through Lutheran Laymen 
in Nonchurch Vocations; and (4) In- 
terdenominational Work. 

Among the thirty participants in the 
program, were many national pastors 
and students, some in colorful native 
garb. Mrs. Roland Payne, who with her 
husband had arrived from Liberia only 
three weeks earlier, spoke about the 
Church’s medical work, including 
nurses’ training and care of lepers in 
Liberia. “Many hospitals in Liberia are 
anxious to have nurses who are trained 
in the ULCA training school,” she said, 
referring to the high quality of training 
given. “I believe the ministry of heal- 
ing is the backbone of the Church’s 
work in Liberia.” 

A picture of Lutheran kindergarten 
work in Japan was given by Miss Helen 
Shirk, missionary to Japan. “It is more 
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than fifty years now,” she said, “since 
the Lutheran Church began this work, 
so today you will find Japanese teach- 
ers, doctors, and parents who received 
their first education as kindergartners 
in our schools.” 


Miss Myrtle Wilke, missionary to Ar- 
gentina, told of the need for leadership 
among women in Argentina and re- 
vealed some ways in which the younger 
church is seeking to fill this need. Bible 
training schools, summer camp pro- 
grams, and girls’ hostels are among the 
ways recruitments are being sought, 
she said. 


Speaking of the contributions which 
institutions of the Church overseas are 
making to the Christian witness, Dr. 
Amy Augustus, a graduate of Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, India, and 
now medical superintendent of Luther- 
an Hospital, Rajahmundry, said that the 
contribution of Vellore is unique in the 
East because it lays emphasis on the 
total man. Supported by fifty-six 
churches and agencies, including ULCA 
and Augustana, the college draws its 
staff of consecrated workers from all 
parts of the world. 


“So naturally, we proclaim Christ!’— 
together,” concluded Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew, president of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, who was master of cere- 
monies to this inspiring presentation. 
“In a very real sense, we no longer 
‘send out’ missionaries; we send out 
ourselves with the message and the 
messengers.” 


Lutheran Women 


Woman to Woman 


The Busy Bee 


A FEW WEEKS AGO Mrs. Ofelia Falco, 
a member of our Executive Board from 
Puerto Rico, led the Board in opening 
devotions. We should like to share 
with you her introduction. 

“He who said, ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider her ways, and be 
wise, might truly have said, ‘Go to 
the bee, note her busyness and the in- 
evitable outcome of it all—honey in 
the hive.’ And surely the bee can be 
profitably emulated. 

“Some of us go about our days with 
great show of energy, buzzing and in- 
dustrious. But we somehow fail to 
take home the draft of nectar that will 
add sweetness to the hive. Now the 
bee gets the rewards of her busyness, 
for later she can feast on the golden 
honey liquid. But we who spend our 
lives in mere busyness and do not get 
the sweetness out of the wayside flow- 
ers and experiences, fail most miser- 
ably. We get wrinkles, worries, and 
work. 

“Sweetness can be gathered from 
every experience of life, if we but 
change to honey gatherers. Sorrow 
and grief but draw us nearer to One 
who bears our sorrows. They open to 
us in a deeper way the great heart of 
God. Many little deeds of life will 
bring sweetness to our winter days— 
the snow-white days of life. 

“There’s a little verse entitled “‘Hon- 
ey’ whose author we do not know. One 
line says: ‘Dere’s honey in the burden 
when love helps tote the load,’ and it 
ends with this couplet: 

‘Dere’s honey at the finish 

And dere’s honey at the start, 

And dere’s honey all the time 

_ When dere’s honey in the heart.’ 

“There’s a good, sweet sermon 
packed into those ‘honey’ lines, and we 
would do well to heed its lesson. The 
sweetness of life—the perfume of life 
—what is life without it? Now the 
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by Mary C. Wiegman 


sweetness of life is not bottled up in 
rose jars or embodied in lavender. It 
is locked within the recesses of the 
heart, and life is all sweet and beau- 
tiful if the heart holds no bitterness. 
The smiles and kind words and deeds 
—all of these are lavender and lilac 
and lilies and roses. .. . 

“When we, too, come to Christ and 
find in him full and free forgiveness 
and the power for newness of life with 
its purity, its achievements, its hap- 
piness, there can be nothing dull or 
drab about our lives. We can daily re- 
discover the magnificence and _ the 
sweetness of the Saviour’s grace in our 
own lives.” 

These thoughts can well be embod- 
ied into our New Year’s resolutions 
for ourselves and for our ULCW 
groups. May one of our goals for 1961 
be “to increase fellowship within our 
congregations,” and while we are in- 
creasing it—shall we “sweeten” it? 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
January-February 


(Add these to your prayer calendar.) 
sSibhiere, TeKvidel Gacdccounoooes January 1 
Sigmonss hUChgecas Coen January 3 
Winther Wayaly aan one: January 3 
Brosius-Amelaylia. as. January 13 
Koenig, Bertha M. (ret.) .January 16 
Potts, Marion E. (ret.) ....January 21 
Meyers Mabel Miia) .22 4-1: January 22 
Wagner, Elaine. %....05...% January 23 
DeRemer, Dr. Barbara (ret.)..... 


APM cae ee cle Cote says February 1 
Huddle, Elizabeth ....... February 4 
Sanford, Annie E. (ret.)..February 4 
Barnhart, Esther ........ February. 5 
Bartolomei, Lillian ...... February 11 
Gerlt, Valeria Ann ...... February 11 
Powlas, Maude (ret.) ....February 15 
Lofgren, Verna A. .....-. February 16 
Hoh, Frieda M. ....:: .4.- February 24 
Powlas, Annie P. ........ February 25 


Publication Pointers 


Send Now for These 


For Week of Prayer—Feb. 20-24 
Let Us Pray, the booklet of five de- 
votional services by Mildred E. Win- 
ston. Titles for the five services: Our 
Priesthood in Home, Community, and 
Church; Our Priesthood in Social Wel- 
fare; Our Priesthood in Social Move- 
ments; Our Priesthood in the World 
Community; Our Priesthood through 
the Stewardship of Life. Price: Single 
copies, 25 cents; in lots of 50, $10; in 
lets of 100 or more, $18 per 100. 
Poster—Price: 8 cents each. 
Invitations—Price: 50 cents per 100. 
Instruction sheet—Free. 


For World Day of Prayer—Feb. 17 

Theme: Forward Through the Ages 

This interdenominational observance 
is held the first Friday in Lent. The 
packet includes the Adult Worship 
Service, Call to Prayer, Dramatic Pre- 
sentation, Children’s Service, Leaders’ 
Guide, Report Blank, and Offering En- 
velope. Price of Packet: 50 cents each. 

Prices on individual pieces: Adult 
Worship Service, 5 cents each, $4.50 
per 100; Call to Prayer, 30 cents per 
100; Children’s Service, 5 cents each, 
$4 per 100; Leaders’ Guide, 15 cents; 
Posters, 15 cents; Dramatic Presenta- 
tion, “With Tomorrow Yet to Come,” 
25 cents each. 


For Mission Study 


The World in a Word. If you have 
not yet had your study on the foreign 
theme, “Into All the World Together,” 
this filmstrip is an excellent introduc- 
tion. If you have not thought about 
missions as the outreach of a world 
mission on the part of all Christians, 
this will stretch your thinking. For 
sale at Lutheran Church Supply Store, 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa.; 
for rent at your nearest Religious Film 
Library. 
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by Ethel M. Dentzer 


Know Your Missionaries. The new 
loose-leaf booklet with pictures and 
one-page biographies of all the single 
women missionaries of the ULCA at 
work in overseas churches. Will fit your 
Leaders’ Handbook or notebook. Sug- 
gestions on how to use them with your 
Prayer Calendar or in a special meet- 
ing are included. Price: $1. 

“Facts on Lutheran Co-operation 
Overseas.” The new leaflet in the Fact 
Series that points up the Lutheran ef- 
fort in the interdenominational over- 
seas work. Prepared for use with the 
theme “Into All the World Together.” 
Excellent pictures and map. Free. 


Did You Miss These? 

Workers Together with God, a book- 
let of special services by Mrs. Marjorie 
Garhart and Mrs. Catherine Herzel. 
It includes suggestions for devotions 
appropriate to committee meetings, in- 
stallation of officers, in memoriam 
meditations, and many others. Price: 
50 cents. 

“ULCW Supplementary Series.” A 
leaflet suggesting more study booklets 
recommended by ULCW. Free 


When You Order 

Now and then there are changes, 
like the change in name from United 
Lutheran Publication House to Lu- 
theran Church Supply Stores. 

Order materials from Lutheran 
Church Supply Stores (formerly Unit- 
ed Lutheran Publication House), 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa., or 
from Branch Store nearest your ad- 
dress. Make checks payable to Luther- 
an Church Supply Stores. Please in- 
clude remittance with orders. For 
postage and handling on orders below 
$1, add 10 per cent; $1 or more, 5 per 
cent; on free leaflets: up to 10, 5 cents; 
11-25, 10 cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 51-100 
40 cents. 
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Week of Praver 


February 20-24 


ANNUALLY ULCW calls fellow Christians to a 
ar week of prayer and meditation, preferably in 
public meetings, but also in small groups or as 
individuals keeping watch in their homes. 

The booklet Let Us Pray by Mildred E. Win- 
ston takes seriously the charge to all Christians, 
“Ye are a royal priesthood.” There are no long 
meditations, but carefully guided periods of in- 
tercession for the areas of our modern life—per- 
sonal, community, national, and international— 
into which the pouring of the healing spirit is 
urgently needed. 

The service has been planned to use a mini- 
PROGRAMS OF WORSHIP mum of leaders, making it very usable by small 

| or large groups. Five services are planned. 

We urge you to buy enough copies to supply 
each participant in prayer with a copy. Those 
attending will be glad to contribute to the cost 
if you make it possible for them to do so. Place an offering plate in an an- 
nounced position to receive such contributions. The booklet will continue to be 
useful as a guide in personal prayer long after the week of observance has 
passed. 

Attractive posters and invitations are available. Distribute the invitations 
through your congregation so that everyone knows there will be this meeting 
for prayer. 

Order all materials at once. We cannot assure you of delivery if you allow 
less than three weeks. 

Poster: 8 cents each; invitations, 50 cents per hundred; Let Us Pray, the de- 
votional booklet, 25 cents each. The booklet is available at special rates of $10 
for 50 copies; $18 for 100 copies. 


Thank Offering Thought 


Heavenly Father, who hast given us so much, increase our faith, enlarge our 
love so that we give according to the measure in which thou hast given to us. 

Accept our thanks for the experience of learning that serving thee is our 
greatest privilege in life. 

Grant us, O Lord, the willingness to continue to share our possessions, en- 
abling our Church to minister to the needs of thy people everywhere, to the 


1 of thy holy name. Amen. 
Paes ® : Mrs. Curtis HELTON 
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The Work of ULC 


Education Committee 


“THAT THEY MAY KNow ...” Over and over again, speaking through the lips 
of an earnest prophet, God taught us through Scripture the ways of a people of 
God. Take a cross-reference sometime and follow this phrase through the Bi- 
ble. It is exciting study. 

Because ULCW believes that an informed churchwoman continues to be a 
part of God’s plan, the auxiliary places great emphasis on its educational pro- 
gram. This program makes it unique among organizations for women in the 
church. Make no mistake about it, the program is much more than twelve 
monthly topics. 

Take the magazine. Month by month it comes into your home with the late 
news from the “frontier life’ of the Church, whether that “frontier” is over- 
seas or in a home parish. In its pages you meet the personalities that are “out- 
in-front” in the work of the Church, particularly the work among women. It is 
a tremendous thing, this merger about to take place among four Lutheran 
churches, including our own. The women of the four auxiliaries have a part in 
mixing the mortar that will fit the structure firmly together. The magazine 
brings you the word on this also. (See page 8 in this issue.) 

There are particular directions on special interests, hints to committees, 
pointers on publications and programs. In fact, that they may know and in 
knowing be ready to take their role as informed churchwomen, there is no more 
valuable tool than the magazine in each auxiliary member’s home. 


: 
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Christian Service Committee 


ARE THE MEMBERS Of your organization among those fortunate women who have 
learned that of the many opportunities for Christian Service none is more re- 
warding than that of caring for the altar? Women who have shared in this ex- 
perience always regard it a high privilege. This is true whether the task is ac- 
complished by a special organization, by a congregational committee, or by the 
ULCW through its Christian Service Committee. 

With the inclusion of altar care in the work of the congregational ULCW 
Christian Service Committee, more and more women are being given the oppor- 
tunity to serve in this way and finding it a happy and satisfying avenue of 
service. If you would like to know more about this method of altar care secure 
a copy of the new booklet, ULCW and the Care of the Altar by Edgar S. Brown, 
Jr. (40 cents per copy or $4.40 a dozen from the Lutheran Church Supply 
Stores or any branch store.) Here you will find a brief analysis of the re- 
sponsibilities pertaining to the care of the altar with particular guidance for 
functioning under ULCW. 

This new volume is in no sense a manual and will not take the place of man- 
uals. The author, recognizing this, provides a detailed list of supplementary 
reading for those who wish to pursue the subject. On the other hand, this little 
book will make excellent program material for orienting women in the task of 
caring for the altar and for guiding ULCW members in this service. 


If you have served a term as a functional committee chaifl 
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Offerings Committee 


Our MONTHLY OFFERING must receive as much thought and prayerful consider- 
ation prior to our monthly meetings as is given our Daily Thank Offering. Here 
i have another opportunity for showing our concern for God’s children every- 
where. 

We should remember that our Monthly Offering contributes to the Christian 
growth of each of our members through the educational materials it makes pos- 
sible; to the administrative costs it pays to direct the program of an auxiliary 
of 180,366 women members of the Church, who in forty-two years contributed 
over twenty-three million dollars to the work of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. All items provided for by Monthly Offering should be thought of 
in terms of the spiritual. 

It is important that our Monthly Offerings be dedicated prayerfully, for only 
then will our membership begin to understand Christian stewardship and en- 
able us as individuals to live a more abundant life. If we are to witness ef- 
fectively, our prayers and gifts cannot be confined to our personal interests. In 
1 John 3:17 we are asked, “If any one has the world’s goods and sees his brother 
in need, yet closes his heart against him, how does God’s love abide in him?” 
| “O God, show us that only when we are giving are we really living; 

make us more conscious of the joys received from this holy and glori- 
ous experience of bringing our gifts to thee. Amen.” 


Membership Committee 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE of this magazine contained the Statistical Report as of June 
30, 1960. Space does not permit the printing of individual congregational re- 
ports; however, it is true that the general report in most instances reflects con- 
ditions in your local organization. 

Although the report revealed a net gain of 6 per cent in ULCW membership; 
~yet less than one third of the potential membership is on our rolls. What was 
#the gain in your congregation’s organization? What percentage of the potential 
membership in your congregation has your organization reached? The women 
‘outside the organization are our responsibility. They present a challenge to us, 
‘for we must use the best approach to gain their interest and to secure their will- 
ingness to participate in ULCW. 
A proven and successful method to present the opportunities of ULCW is the 
very Woman Visitation. If Every Woman Visitation has not been tried in your 
ganization, it is well worth the effort. If it has been tried, it may be time to 
epeat it. There is help available in the leaflet “An Every Woman Visitation,” 
hich may be secured from your closest Lutheran Church Supply Store. This 
leaflet is needed only for those who are planning, and not for every woman. 

Our concern will be deepened as we realize what might be accomplished for 
the work of his Kingdom if we increase our efforts. Let us humbly pray for 


God’s guidance in our endeavors. 


fou passed on your file of information to your successor? 
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Executive Notebook 


$1,200,000 Budget for 1961 


At a meeting of the Executive Board 
on October 11-12, 1960, the budget for 
ULCW for the calendar year 1961 was 
set at $1,200,000. It is hoped that 
$1,180,400 will come from synodical or- 
ganizations through the following chan- 
nels: Thank Offering, Monthly Offering, 
Life Memberships and In Memoriams, 
Nationals and Scholarships, and Sup- 
port of Missionaries. 


The additional amount is expected 
from: Investment Income, Endowment 
Fund Income, and Matured Annuities. 


The Executive Board has pledged 
support to various causes of the Church 
in the following amounts: 


Boards of the Church—$897,000 


Board of American Missions . .$270,000 
Board of Deaconess Work ..... 7,500 
Board of Foreign Missions .... 557,000 
Board of Higher Education ... 15,500 
Board of Parish Education .... 18,500 
BoardlolPensionss eee 10,000 
Board of Social Missions ...... 18,500 


Training Overseas Leaders 


Training Overseas Leaders .. 5,000 
Inter-Church Work 
Inter-Church Work .......... 52,374 


INCCCUSA. Saikitry oontanen $32,774 


Union Christian Colleges ... 9,500 
Inter-Lutheran ............ 9,000 
Miscellaneouss ssc armerre 1,100 


Education and Promotion 
To provide educational and promo- 
tional materials, $49,000 has been set 
aside in the budget. Among the items 
included in this part of the budget are 
the “free” leaflets, which are in great 
demand. 
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Administration 


Office operations, staff and secretarial 
salaries, office equipment, board meet- 
ings, and other administrative costs 
necessary for a smoothly running or- 
ganization are expected to cost $156,150 
in 1961. 

The remaining $40,476 will be set 
aside for expenses involved in the 1961 
Triennial Convention and for meeting 
unforeseen needs of the Boards of the 
Church. 


Increase over 1960 Budget 


It will be noted that the 1961 budget 
is $50,000 more than the 1960 budget. 
Percentage wise this is slightly less 
than the percentage increase in mem- 
bership reported in 1960. Thus the in- 
creased budget should be met without 
difficulty if all members, both new and 
old, will accept the pledges made by 
ULCW to the causes indicated as their 
personal responsibility. Through the 
stories appearing each month in this 
magazine, readers can be kept informed 
about specific causes and persons to be 
aided by their daily and monthly gifts. 


Your Part 


A final word might be directed to. 
congregational and synodical ULCW 
treasurers. Remember, money retained 
in the local treasury cannot help to 
meet the pressing needs included in the 
ULCW budget. 

Each new year brings new hopes and 
new challenges. The year 1961 is no 
exception, and so in this year it can be 
expected that the Church will be able 
to carry out its mission in this day if 
each member will feel personally re- 
sponsible to worship, pray, study, serve, 
and give of time, talents, and treasure 
regularly and devotedly. 
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Missionary Staff Decreased 


At the meeting of the Board of For- 
eign Missions in November, 1960, resig- 
nations of several missionaries were ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Janet Reinbrecht’s resignation 
became effective on September 1, 1960, 
as announced in the December issue of 
LW. Margaret Zieger Kinkead’s resig- 
nation became effective as of August 8 
and Martha Reed Hansen resigned as 
of August 28. Their marriages were an- 
nounced in the December issue. 

Dr. Gerda Schneider has had to re- 
main at her home in Germany because 
of family responsibilities, and so her 
name had to be removed from the roll 
of missionaries to India. To each of 
these women expressions of gratitude 
and good will were sent in the name of 
ULCW. 

Replacements will be needed for 
‘hese missionaries as well as for Miss 
“lara Sullivan, whose death in August 
eft a vacancy in evangelistic work in 
“alaya and for Martha Reed Hansen, 
whose marriage in August created an 
pening in the medical work in Malaya. 

The various overseas churches have 
-equested additional missionary per- 
onnel. Women are needed in the ca- 
zacities outlined in the article by Mary 
‘9 Kimpel elsewhere in this issue. 

Qualified women desiring further in- 
xemation about any of these positions 
may write to Miss Mary Jo Kimpel, 
200 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
nterviews with interested persons will 
se promptly arranged. 


Obituaries 


Word has been received of the death 
several months ago of Mrs. J. E. Te- 
poorten who was Life Membership and 
In Memoriam Secretary of the WMS 
from 1946-1952. 

On September 23, death came sud- 
denly to Mrs. Ray Goddard, president 
of the ULCW of the Nova Scotia Synod. 

Miss Ida Zinser died at her home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 11. Miss 
Zinser was employed in the education 
division of the women’s organization of 
the General Council prior to the 1918 
merger and in the same capacity for 
twenty-seven years in the WMS of the 
ULCA. 

To the families of these devoted 
women, sympathy is expressed. The 
good work of these faithful servants 
will long be remembered by all who 
knew them. 


Election of Board Member 

Election to the ULCW staff made it 
necessary for Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman to 
resign from the Executive Board. Mrs. 
Martin L. Tozer of Camp Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to complete Mrs. 
Wiegman’s unexpired term. Mrs. Tozer 
is president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania ULCW and before her marriage 
served the General Organization as 
Education Secretary and editor of Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work. 


Eighteenth Convention 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH WOMEN 


September 9-13, 1961 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Illinois 
Theme: “Abounding in Thanksgiving”—Colossians oat 
Bible Study Leader—Dr. Emily Werner 
Speaker: Sunday Mass Meeting—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 


Speaker: Saturday Evening Meeting, Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, 


a Vice-President of NCCCUSA 


“Christian Social Responsibility” 
Miss Sarah Bitner will edit a Convention Bulletin 


Who Will Go? 


REQUESTS come constantly from our 
overseas mission fields fer highly 
trained, well-qualified young women 
to serve in different capacities. In JA- 
PAN a social worker is needed for Sh- 
ion En, a children’s home in a de- 
pressed mining town; a music teacher 
and a young woman for J-3 to teach 
conversational English in the Lutheran 
Girl’s High School in Kumamoto. 

HONG KONG asks for an English 
language teacher for the Middle School 
and for a recent college graduate to be 
Bible and English teacher under the 
new “H-3” program, 

MALAYA urgently requests a nurse 
to work through clinics in the New 
Villages; a parish worker and a mature 
woman teacher for the Bible Training 
Institute to train national parish lead- 
ers. 

BRITISH GUIANA calls for a home 
economics teacher with a Masters De- 
gree for Skeldon High School. This 
person would go primarily to set up a 
home economics department. A parish 
worker is needed to work in the field 
of Christian education. Nurses are 
needed in LIBERIA and TANGAN- 
YIKA, and INDIA requests a public 
health nurse. 


Requirements 

Basic requirements include a sincere 
desire to share the good news that 
Christ is Saviour for ALL people and 
a genuine love and understanding of 
people. In addition, one must have 
good physical health and emotional 
stamina. 

Good academic preparation for the 
specific profession through which one 
will serve is strictly observed. Many 
types of work call for a graduate de- 
gree. Gaining entrance into some 
countries is largely dependent upon 
the type of training one has. 


General Procedures 


In order to receive appointment as 
a missionary, one must pass a rigid 
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physical and psychiatric examination. | 
In addition, qualifications are studied, 
educational background and experience 
are considered. The need on the field} 
and the training of the person are} 
studied. When these preliminaries have | 
been accomplished the person meets} 
with the Candidate Committee of the] 
Board of Foreign Missions. Here shel 
talks informally with the members 
about the contributions she can make 
through her profession in the mission} 
field. Upon this acceptance, she is of- 
fered a commission as a missionary. 


Further Training 


After a person has been screened,} 
processed, and appointed by the mis-} 
sion board she is sent for one year to 
the School of Missions. Now in its] 
fourth year, the school is located on} 
the campus of Chicago Lutheran Theo-} 
logical Seminary. 

Here training gives the new mission-} 
ary a thorough scientific understand-. 
ing of the missionary task as well as 
sound mental and spiritual prepara-| 
tion. Cultures and religions of other 
people are studied; languages anal-} 
yzed; a solid foundation in Bible,| 
Christian faith, and Lutheran theolo-} 
gy is gained. Discussions deal with the 
challenges of the missionary calling} 
and the place of the missionary today. 


Where to Write 


operate in seeking out capable persons | 
to meet mission field needs. Carefully } 
selected persons must be sent to the} 
overseas churches. Where can trained 
persons be found to answer these 
requests? Perhaps someone reading } 
these pages will be challenged to think |} 
how she might help to meet the needs 
of the overseas fields. Persons desir- 
ing information about overseas service 
should write to the ULCW Personnel 
Secretary, Miss Mary Jo Kimpel, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS: A CHALLENGE TO CHURCHWOMEN 


social Missions 


' 


| 


| 


Kindergarten teachers and children at the Colony of Mercy, Rajahmund J 
Indian teachers far outnumber the missionaries. 4 it serials 


in the Andhra Lutheran Church 


Aa Iuterview with Hilda Kaercher 


Just BeForE Miss Hilda Kaer- 
cher returned to India in Septem- 
ber, 1960, following a furlough, 
we interviewed her concerning 
the social missions program car- 
ried out among the quarter of a 
million members of the Andhra 
Lutheran Church in India. Miss 
Kaercher has served for five 
terms in the Industrial Home in 
Rajahmundry. This institution 
has developed into a colony of 
mercy. 
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by Nona M. Diehl 


It BEGAN, said Miss Kaercher, when 
the wife of a missionary years ago 
taught some Indian women to make 
lace. Income was so urgently needed 
that this was a great boon to them. 
When Charlotte Hollerbach began her 
work as a missionary among them, her 
heart was touched by those who need- 
ed, in addition to means of earning a 
living, a place to live away from the 
dangers which threatened them be- 
cause of social customs. This was es- 
pecially true of widows or persons 
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mentally or physically handicapped. 
While working at Samalkot, Miss Hol- 
lerbach opened Bethany Home, a first 
shelter. The Dorcas Home in Rajah- 
mundry, built in 1926, is the home 
around which the present institution 
grew. 

The need for therapy for the handi- 
capped led to the development of an 
industrial school. Women and children 
with one hand, er partially blind, or 
deaf and dumb, have found a home 
here with a Christian environment and 
‘means of employment to help to sup- 
port themselves and the institution 
which shelters thein. 


Variety of Handcrafts 

In answer to our question about the 
present scope of the work, Miss Kaer- 
cher enumerated among occupations 
the weaving of saris for nurses in our 
hospitals, bed sheets and spreads used 
in hospitals and elsewhere, tape for 
beds, ecclesiastical embroidery made 
to order for churches, and the crochet- 
ing of lace. A few women in the home 
still engage in lace making, but many 
more—several hundreds in villages— 
make it. All products are marketed 
in India. 

The raising of poultry and a dairy 
department supply the home and the 
Rajahmundry hospital with these prod- 
ucts, 

“Where, if at all, is this kind of serv- 
ice provided elsewhere in the church,” 
we asked. Miss Kaercher replied that 
there is an industrial school in Nara- 
saravupet where widows are employed 
in weaving and making Indian dolls. 
Soap was at one time manufactured in 
this school. In Guntur there is an in- 
dustrial school for boys. Here car- 
pentry, bookbinding, and printing are 
among the occupations being taught. 

The School for the Blind in Renta- 
chintala teaches children handcrafts 
also, and pupils are paid for their 
work by the piece. 


Requirements for admission, Miss. 


Kaercher explained further, had to be 
set up because of the many needy who 
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would seek shelter in such institutions. 


They must be dependents, she said, or } 


handicapped. Many who would like 


to be admitted must be turned away | 


because of limited space. With few ex- 


ceptions those who live in the home } 


are members of the Andhra Church. 


How Supported 
Social work of this kind, Miss Kaer- } 
cher continued, depends on income 
First, | 
there is a Merciful Work Offering tak- | 
en once a year in all parts of the And-— 
hra Church. This is prorated to all in- | 


from three major  scources. 


stitutions of mercy. A second source 


of income is that from the sale of hand- | 
crafts. This provides a very signifi- 


cant source of support. Then there is 


the overseas subsidy which is still | 


needed as a third source of income. 


United Lutheran Church Women and § 
Augustana Church Women have helped # 
over the years in supplying budget § 


and personnel. 


Personnel 


Among missionaries serving in this 
type of work have been Charlotte Hol- — 
lerbach, Alice Nickel, Lilith Schwab, } 
Hilda Kaercher, and Ruth Hildegarde } 
Swanson (Aug.). Today Dolores Doh- } 
len is on the staff of the Rajahmundry | 
institution. But far outnumbering the | 
missionaries have been the Indian | 
women colleagues. At this point, Miss | 


Kaercher was reminded of one Indian 
friend after another whom she named 
and whose story in each case would 
make a thrilling biography. 


There is Lydia, she said, teacher of | 
(I recalled with | 
what interest we observed her teach- | 


the deaf and dumb. 


ing deaf and dumb boys and girls 


when we visited this institution in 


1959). 


Lydia, continued Miss Kaercher, was 


a teacher at the Bhimavaram School 
when she became a widow. Coming to 
the Colony of Mercy she served as a 
Bible teacher. She became a teacher 
in the adult literacy program and 
learned from Miss Kaercher and oth- 
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Industrial workers at the Colony 
>f Mercy weave saris for the nurses 
the Lutheran Hospital and make 
ecclesiastical embroidery for the 
shurches. 


ars how to teach the deaf and dumb 
ce speak by laying their fingers on her 
neck to get the vibrations of vocal 
shords. 

Then there is Esther, the matron at 
he Industrial Home. A Brahmin wid- 
rw, she came to the hospital for treat- 
nent, heard the gospel, and was bap- 
ized. She was ostracized by her fam- 
iy but is a Christian witness to all 
*ho come to the home. The sub-reg- 
st rar, now at the home, is a convert 
£ Esther’s. 


Eesults 

Concerning results, Miss Kaercher 
muld relate again one personal illus- 
ration after another. The training 
‘rogram here has enabled women to 
ualify for positions elsewhere. The 
ndian government gives examinations 
, handcrafts as in other educational 
ubjects. About fifteen a year from the 
ndustrial Home pass these examina- 
‘ons and are qualified for positions 
nder the government. Christian wom- 
nM, therefore, are serving in govern- 
aent, community social programs. Al- 
rough they are not allowed to teach 
preach Christianity, their influence 
annot be measured. The Church has 
ioneered in this field and is providing 
‘hristian leaders for government pro- 
‘cams. 
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an Indian 


Today Miss Nathaniel, 
nurse, a graduate of Kugler Hospital 
and a woman of experience and ability 
in clinical work, is superintendent of 
the Colony of Mercy. Dolores Dohlen, 


a missionary, is in charge of the 
Industrial Home and the Lace Indus- 
try as it involves women in villages. 


An Inner Mission Pastor 

The social ministry of the Reverend 
Paul Narayanarao in the Rajahmundry 
area deserves an article in itself. This 
Brahmin convert and his wife conduct 
a hostel for students, a reading room, 
and an extensive program among pris- 
oners. As government appointed chap- 
lain to the jail, Pastor Narayanarao 
ministers to Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. The Christmas program includ- 
ing a feast is noteworthy and greatly 
appreciated. 

On Indian Independence Day in 1947 
when all prisoners were released, 
Christians and non-Christians paraded 
through Rajahmundry to the reading 
room to express praise to God for what 
had been done for them. 

The spirit in which all of the social 
ministry is carried on by Indians and 
missionaries, said Miss Kaercher, is 
that of the Psalmist, “Not to us, O 
Lord, not to us, but to thy name give 
glory.” 
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A pastor from North Carolina was 


giving his viewpoint: “All om 
you is this: Give us pra 
understanding. Give us 

Another voice in 
group, this time a pasta 
spoke more boldly: “ 
much time left. The w 
urgent. Segregation is 4 
to act now for what is 

“The Lutheran Chur 
of Tomorrow” was t 
elusive target for an e 
home mission confe 
by the National Luthe 


R 

gia, 
four sta 
bia ate 


Women Rep 


Lutheran € 
sented in the f Mrs. Do 
Poole, wife of a pastor in Lexin 
Scuth Carolina, and a member o 
ULCW Executive Board. 

Forty-two per cent of the 110 dele- 
gates were from nine of the eleve 
states. 

One of the finest features of the con- 
ference was the friendliness and fel- 
lowship across the fences of Lutheran- 
ism. Mutual confidence and brother- 
liness were both revealed and deep- 
ened. 

During the first day the delegates 
listened to five informative lectures 
given by well-known scholars and 
leaders, which provided a wide-swing- 
ing description of various facets of 
life in the South, past and present, 
with an eye toward the future. 


Revolutionary Changes 


Here is a rough sketch of the pic- 
ture they painted. During this cen- 
tury, but especially over the past two 
decades, the South has been under- 
going changes of revolutionary propor- 
tions. There has been a_ shooting 
growth in small and large industry, 
providing many new jobs and better 
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e ¥ 
e devel-| 
here is little} 
ts e races. Thed 
ways is losing its form- jj 
aracter and is becom- 
1 more like the rest of the 


@ontinuing federal pressure } 
9 Ghtegration, large sums are | 
pent on the improvement } 
of Negro g@hools and the raising of | 
standardgé6f Negro and white educa- 
tion with regular salaries for teachers. | 
“Token integration” is happening on a 
wide scale with a view toward slow | 
but real progress toward inter-cultur- 
al improvement. 


still B 


Lutheran Church Tiny but Well-Rooted : 


The Lutheran Church in the South. 
is a tiny but well-rooted minority. 
Both faith and reason call for closer 
working arrangements between Lu- 
therans of various backgrounds. The 
typical southern patterns of Protestant 
worship are informal and nonliturgical. 
There is widespread ignorance of the 
Lutheran heritage which must be over-_ 
come. A wonderful opportunity exists 
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Aci g with tho 
ané faith. 
Rev. Dr. Frank K. Efird, coun- 


deve 


se who 


flor o e National Lutheran Council 
and pastor of St. John Lutheran 
‘Church (ULCA), Salisbury, North 


Carolina, spoke convincingly of the 
need for Lutheran unity, gave a clear 
and forceful account of our under- 
standing of the faith, and inspired the 
conference with a vision of the “un- 
‘Hmited possibilities’ of Lutheran 
Church expansion in the South. 

Three leaders spoke to the question, 
“How can these insights be used?” 
‘tailoring their thoughts to the three 
‘levels of church life, parish, regional, 
‘and national. 

On the parish level, the Rev. Dr. 
‘Robert E. Lee, host pastor, made the 
‘following points: It is clear that the 
(Church is strongly behind the indi- 
‘vidual pastor and congregation in their 
active acceptance of their social re- 
«sponsibility. The Lutheran Church in 
‘the South must creatively share its 
lheritage through all mediums of ex- 
}pression rather than merely defend. 
_A clear analysis of the liturgy, under- 
«standable by the laity, needs to be 
made and publicized. Adult education 
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needs to be stressed for a more e 
tive Lutheran witn ‘ 


important 
with Christians 
This can be 
onal compromise. 
William Von Sprechelson, 
Missions and Stewardship 
orida-Georgia District of the 
urch— Missouri Synod, 

a regional executive, 
importance of developing 
and study groups in the 


erations Ahead 


Lechleitner, executive 
Board of American 
American Lutheran 
n the national level, 
that this confer- 
te heart of the Lu- 
2, South. He spoke 
ine groups as a 
> and that these 
blied for and to 
outh. This will 


4 in the genera- 


“reservo 
resources 
the situation. 
make a telling’, 
tions ahead. 

The conference chaplain, Dr. Theo- 
dore E. Matson, executive director of 
the Board of American Missions of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, whose 
daily devotional messages conveyed the 
intense love of Christ and the redemp- 
tive passion of Paul for lost men, drew 
the conference to a close under the 
thought that the gospel account in the 
Book of Acts ends not as a shallow 
success story but with Paul in prison. 
“To be continued” is the message of 
the Holy Spirit for our day, our cre- 
dentials simply our willingness to be 
the slaves of Christ, our integrity 
something given not something 
achieved. 
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More Women Delegates for 
Next All-Africa Conference 


Antsirabe, Madagascar — (LWF) — 
The second All-Africa Lutheran Con- 
ference, which met at Antsirabe, Mada- 
gascar, last fall, suggested that church 
delegations to the 1965 meeting “in- 
clude more women among their mem- 
bers.” Among the approximately 175 
official delegates and observers here, 
four were women: one Malagasy, one 
Tanganyikan, a Danish missionary 
serving in Nigeria, and a Norwegian 
serving in Madagascar. 

The conference voted to “accept with 
thanks the gracious invitation extended 
by His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I 
and the delegation of the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus to 
hold the third All-Africa Lutheran 
Conference in Ethiopia” in 1965. 


National Council 
Is a Little UN 


New York—(RN)—From the private 
secretary in General Administration, 
who speaks Chinese, Greek, French, 
and Italian, to the language experts in 
the Lit-Lit Committee, who include 
Swahili, 100 staff and executives of the 
National Council of Churches speak 25 
languages among them. 

The increasing volume of mail and 
literature to the National Council from 
abroad occasioned this survey by the 
Personnel Office of its language-speak- 
ing staff, now listed in the first NCC 
Translator’s Directory. 


Soviet Zone Lutherans 
Active in Mission Work 

New York—(NLC)—W hile Lu- 
therans in both East and West Ger- 
many are vitally concerned over their 
own tense situation, they also are 
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“looking beyond their own borders”. 
and taking an active part in mission 
work in other areas of the world, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Frederick M. Otto, 
representative in Berlin of the LWF’s 
Department of World Service. Even in 
the Soviet zone, the pastor said, there 
is a strong desire to participate in such 
far-reaching relief programs as Bread 
for the World. 

“The Church has always been more 
virile where it is under oppression,” he 
said, “and that is the case in East 
Germany.” 


Lutheran Leaflet Urges 
Finns to Drive Safely 


Helsinki— (LWF')—Candidates for a 
driver’s license in this country now re- 
ceive a pamphlet from the Lutheran 
Church urging them to operate their 
vehicles in a responsible way. 

The pamphlet was published on the 
suggestion of the bishops of the Finnish 
National Church. It is distributed by 
the church offices where the candidates 
go for testimonials which must accom- 
pany their license applications. 

It strongly stresses motorists’ re- 
sponsibility, enjoining them to be re- 
strained and conscientious in their 
driving and to show consideration for 
pedestrians, especially elderly people 
and children. Taking the wheel under 
the influence of strong drink is warned 
against. 


Bible Society Warns of 
Racket in Scriptures 


New York—(NLC)—Racketeers in 
Nigeria and Ghana are flooding the 
United States with appeals for free 
Bibles, it was disclosed here, with many 
of the begging letters directed to Lu- 
theran groups and individuals. 
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Society representatives in Africa re- 
port that racketeers who obtain Bibles 
from Americans sell them or destroy 
the volumes and sell the paper. The 
thin, durable India paper used in Bibles 
reportedly has been used for cigarette 
wrappings and many other “unseemly 
purposes.” 

The Society urged that all persons 
receiving such letters forward them to 
the ABS office at 450 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., instead of respond- 
ing directly to the senders. 


“Tutheran—Roman 
Catholic Talks Vital” 


Geneva—(LWF)—Lutherans and 

Roman Catholics must listen to each 
other’s views concerning Christian 
truth if they wish to avoid disintegrat- 
ing influences in their churches’ faith 
and life, Professor K. E. Skydsgaard of 
‘Copenhagen, a prominent Lutheran 
theological authority on Catholicism, 
declared in the LWF quarterly Lu- 
theran World. 
_ He expressed happiness “that a new 
opportunity for interconfessional re- 
search has been opened up (by the 
‘LWF) and with it the possibility of 
/making a contribution to the intercon- 
| fessional discussions. 


“It is certainly no exaggeration to 
say that discussions of like intensity, 
such as mutual questioning and ex- 
change, have never taken place be- 
tween the confessions since the Refor- 
mation,” he concluded. 


LWF Official Says Radio 
Effective in Evangelism 


Antsirabe, Madagascar — (LWF) — 
Radio is the “obvious” way to bring the 
Christian message to the “religiously 
uncommitted” millions of Africa, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sigurd Aske, director of 
the Lutheran World Federation Broad- 
casting Service. 

He quoted “a pioneer non-Lutheran 
missionary in the Arab world” as hav- 
ing called the LWF undertaking to set 
up a powerful radio station in Ethiopia 
as “strategically the most important 
project ever undertaken by the Protes- 
tant church.” 

For his part, the broadcasting service 
director said, “You may think of the 
station as the highest Lutheran pulpit 
in the world—a pulpit from which all 
kinds of programs designed to nurture 
and strengthen the churches will be 
beamed to the various target areas” in 
different parts of Africa, the Near East, 
and southern Asia. 


Closing out BOOKS at greatly reduced prices! 


50 titles—including 14 listed in this year’s Friendship 
Press ‘Annual Announcement” for supple- 
mentary reading related to current mission 


themes. 


Subjects—include stories and non-fiction for all ages. 
Recommended for program and study mater- 


ial for all church groups. 


Excellent for the 


church library. Make delightful gifts for 
birthday, shut-ins, church school children. 
Prices—Paper bound, from 10c to 85c each 
Cloth bound, from 75c to $1.50 each 
Write for—’’Bargain Books’ booklist 


ly from: Augustana Lutheran Church Women 
sy rae 3939 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 13, 


Illinois 
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Every Tribe and Tongue. By Elsie C. 
Pickhard and Louisa R. Shotwell. 
Friendship Press. New York. 127 
pages. $1. 

Here Is a challenging book! It asks 
blunt questions about the Church, its 
mission, and your role in both. This 
readable and inter- 
esting book is a 
condensed report of 
the highly signifi- 
cant Joint Assem- 
bly of the Division 
of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Churches. The first 
three sections “The 
Mission Is One,” “The Mission at 
Home,” “The Mission Overseas”—pre- 
sent shortened forms of addresses of 
outstanding Protestant leaders to the 
600 delegates from 36 denominations 
who attended the Assembly. The one 
gospel of reconciliation, they warn, 
cannot be limited to certain areas, ham- 
pered by denominational rivalries, or 
diluted with secularism. Repeating the 
theme of our mission study books this 
year, these speakers insist that the 
church of Christ must be inclusive of 
every tribe and tongue, must be flexible 
amidst change, concerned for human 
need, and lead in social welfare and 
planning. 

Section IV reports on the delegates’ 
discussion groups, which wrestled with 
the practical problems of right goals for 
local churches, co-operative action 
among denominations, and new patterns 
in ecumenicity. 

Part VI, listing resources and ques- 
tions for study and discussion, chal- 


lenges groups to continue the search for 
Mission. 


IsaBeL S. Letts 
SZ. 


Turning World. By Betty Thompson. | 
Friendship Press, New York. 1960. 
128 pages. Cloth, $2.95. 


“ECUMENICAL” to many Christians is © 
only a word, but its true meaning is 
quickly sensed as the reader ponders 
the fascinating pages of Betty Thomp- 
son’s Turning World. This volume is 
more than a travelogue. It is a graphic 
description of what the churches, work- 
ing together, have been doing to bring 
the message of the love and compassion 
of Christ to the far-off corners of the 
world. 

Wherever she traveled, the author 
discovered evidences of the tremendous | 
impact the ecumenical movement has’ 
already made in the most unexpected 
places. Taking the reader with her to 
work camps, centers for refugee service 
and interchurch aid, and a variety of — 
other co-operative Christian projects, — 
she makes it clear that the Christian 
witness is being brought to suffering 
mankind in a thousand different ways. — 

The 1960 missionary model is quite 
different from that of a generation ago. — 
He may be a 
preacher, but it 
is just as likely 
that he is a doc- 
tor, an engineer, 
a teacher, a so- 
ciologist, or an 
agricultural ex- 
pert. Once the 
missionary was 
also a_ technical 
advisor without 
bearing the lat- 
ter title; today 
the technical advisor may also be a 
missionary without being officially 
recognized as such. 

Describing racial tensions in Africa, 
the author gives a moving description 
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on how native Christians in the Congo 
gathered for worship during the omi- 
nous rioting in Leopoldville and prayed 
not only for the safety of their own 
loved ones, but also made intercession 
for the white people among them. 
Back home in New York from her 
global journey, she confessed in the fi- 
nal chapter that she was “acutely con- 
scious of the poor, the captive, the 
blind, the oppressed of the world.” And 
she found all these just outside her own 
door. They are also outside the doors 
of all of us. Mrs. E. E. RyDEN 


One World, One Mission. By W. Rich- 
ey Hogg. Friendship Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1960. 165 pages. $1.50. 
THE PERSON apathetic toward mis- 

sions, as well as the person who real- 

izes that missions is the most vital task 
of the Church, will be challenged by 
this book, which is the basic study and 
reading book on the 1960-61 mission 
theme “Into All the World Together.” 

Organizations and circles or units using 

‘it will become well-informed on all the 

phases of the missionary task. 

In this book the history of missions is 
‘raced from the life of Christ to the 
‘present time. It defines the word “ecu- 
‘menical” as “missions” and develops 
ithe need for ecumenicity in every part 
‘of the world today. 

And for workable solutions to the 
-often-voiced local ecumenical problems, 
‘the last chapter, “The Church on Main 
‘Street,’ is a must. 

Sonya V. HoLzHAUER 


(Confronting Christ. By Elton True- 
blood. Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers, New York, 1960. 180 pages. $3. 


BIBLE stupy is gaining great momen- 
tum in many women’s organizations, 
sespecially in unit meetings of ALCW. 
This year many are using Dr. Emily Afi 
aire study in the Gospel of Mark 
entitled You Are There. Now comes a 


book on the same gospel which will 
provide stimulating supplementary 
reading for these Bible students. 

Dr. Elton Trueblood, author, lecturer, 
and professor of philosophy at Earlham 
College, has written a group of medita- 
tions on the life and teaching of Jesus 
as recorded in the Gospel of Mark. It is 
entitled Confronting Christ. The medi- 
tations are simple and concise and full 
of quotable sayings that are bound to 
make an impression. 


Dr. Trueblood is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and, therefore, gives 
a liberal rather than fundamental in- 
terpretation of Christ’s miracles and the 
Sacraments. For a Lutheran then this 
book should be used as a supplement to 
Bible study and not as a text. 


CHARLOTTE ODMAN 


Wednesday’s Child. By Margaret Ar- 
bore Berg. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1960. 197 pages. $3.50. 
Marcaret ArsORE Berc in her first 

novel, Wednesday’s Child, gives the 

reader entry into the hearts and inner 
emotions of the members of the Hanne- 
man family, which includes a handi- 

st capped child. This 
relatively short 
story might well be 

described as a 

charming vignette 

of a pre-World War 

I, church-centered, 


German __back- 
ground home and 
community — but 


Mrs. Berg has ac- 
complished far more than just a pleas- 
ant bit of reading. From personal ex- 
perience with retarded children, she 
offers insight into the problems and 
feelings of those who share their lives 
with handicapped people. 
JEAN LILYERS 


Order these books from the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.; the 


iFinnish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; Lutheran Church Supply Stores, 2900 


Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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More About Missions 


Dear Eprror: When we read Joan 
Albert’s letter on “Too Much on For- 
eign Missions” [Sept., 1960] our heart 
cried, “No, oh, no, not possible.” To us 
missions both home and foreign are 
the one concern of a Christian. Christ 
gave us that commission when we be- 
came his. 

We feel we should hear more and 
more about missions until we become 
so saturated that they become our very 
life. Is there anything more important 
than winning souls for Christ? We 
can’t all go, but we can all pray and 
give; and how can we do this if we do 
not hear from our missionaries? If we 
got but one letter a month, it would 
be a long time before we would hear 
from all our missionaries. We have 
five children whom we expect to hear 
from every week. To us our mission- 
aries are part of our family. 

We read most of our Lutheran pa- 
pers as well as numerous other papers 
and enjoy every article on missions. 
We feel that hearing what the other 
women are doing encourages us. To go 
into detail shouldn’t be necessary when 
we are all busy about our Father’s 
business. 

We feel that the LuTHERAN WoMEN 
staff is doing a fine job, and we thank 
you. 

Mrs. ErnrgE ANDERSON 
Cambridge, Minn. 


More About Local Work 

Dear Epitor: I heartily agree with 
Joan R. Albert of Wolbach, Nebraska. 
[Sept., 1960] Let’s have more about 
our local organizations, synods, and 
districts; news, good ideas, “How it 
was done there,” etc. Let’s have more 
about the work of the deaconesses, 
AIDS, inner and home missions, em- 
phasizing the monthly emphases from 
our Handbook so that local pointers 
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will be co-ordinated truly with a uni- 
fied total ULCW and its plans. (Ex- | 
ample: where’s an article about Parish 
Education in the September issue?) 


I am grateful for the articles found 


in the center spread of each issue but 
wish there could be a little more—per- } 
haps a page for each committee and its # 
work. i 
I would especially like to keep up } 
with the financial status of our ULCW 
budget items—any possibilities of 
quarterly reports? Perhaps then mem- 
bers could get a better picture of the 
stewardship needs and would respond 
more willingly financially. 
Mrs. ADOLPH PLATZ 
Richmond, Virginia 


‘Don’t Change a Thing” 

Dear Eprror: Thank you for the 
“new” LUTHERAN WoMEN. After reading 
Joan Albert’s letter [September issue], 
I want to say: “Please don’t change 
a thing in the magazine—it’s excellent.” 

From the bookshop in Tokyo to visit- 
ing the shut-ins and the proper pro- 
cedure to do it, to your World News— 
all is good for us to know. Your ar- 
ticles on things we’re doing around 
the world makes us proud to be Lu- 


pave Mrs. WALTER Cowen, 


Saugerties, New York 


Keep Mission Information Available 

Dear Eprror: The Executive Board of 
United Lutheran Church Women in the 
Synod in the Central States wishes to 
express the approval of its members 
of the selection of material used in 
LUTHERAN WoMEN. The subscription 
list to Foreign Missionary being much 
smaller than that of LUTHERAN WomEN, 
our women will never receive adequate 
information about our overseas fields 
if you use fewer articles about the — 
work and the needs there. 

Please keep missionary information 
available for our mission-minded 
women. 

Vircrnia Stice, President 

ULCW, Synod in the Central States 

Columbus, Nebraska 
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God Has Work Elsewhere, Too 


Dear Epiror: The Getting Acquaint- 
ed series has helped me a great deal to 
realize the great step our Churches are 
about to take. 

I particularly like the articles on 
foreign missions. As a wife and moth- 
er I tend to become so happily engaged 
in cooking, sewing, cleaning, visiting, 
and meeting that I almost forget at 
times God has work for me elsewhere 
than in my own private paradise. Your 
articles serve as a heart-warming re- 
minder of “as you did it to the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to 
me.” Then I know that I not only can 
but must do something about the com- 
plex suffering and strife in the world 
today. Mrs. A. W. SHELLENBERG 

Helena, Montana 


Women Need Written Word 

Dear Eprror: The Iron Range Dis- 
trict Library Workshop was truly a 
success! We need church libraries in 
our Augustana churches! I think there 
should be more of these one-day work- 
ehops, and I also believe our women 
“hould have more information from 
the Augustana Book Concern as to the 
icind of book consignments that can be 
sent out to the local as well as district 
eroups. They should also understand 
how long they can be kept, postage, 
Hiscounts, etc. We need to get the 
written word to our women. LUTHERAN 
WWOMEN is our source of information, 
and I wish it were in every church- 
woman’s hands. Perhaps each organi- 
zation should supply it to all its mem- 
pers! 


Mrs. Witt1am MATALAMAKI 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota 


azine Brings Feeling of “Closeness” 
Dear Eprror: Every month I enjoy 
‘our” magazine more and more. I espe- 
tially like the closeness I feel toward 
lhe women’s groups who will be merg- 


LUTHERAN WOMEN’S 
FIRST BIRTHDAY 


In March Lurueran Women, the in- 
terim magazine of ULCW, ALCW, 
LGSS, and WMS of AELC, will be one 
year old. What better way to celebrate 
it than to renew your subscription and 
obtain or give one new subscription 
for the magazine? Perhaps you or your 
organization will want to give a 
LUTHERAN WOMEN birthday party. 
(One woman secured 102 subscriptions 
through LW parties patterned after 
“Stanley” and “Tupperware” parties.) 

Other ways in which we can help 
celebrate LuTHEeRAN Women’s first 
birthday are: 


@ Talk about an article, poem, or 
story in LW that has impressed you 
and seek to interest members of your 
circle or unit to read it. 


e@ Read the enrichment and supple- 
mentary articles related to each 
month’s program topic before you at- 
tend the organization’s meeting. It will 
give you added interest and under- 
standing for the program. 


@ Keep LuTHERAN WOMEN at the top 
of your own gift list, giving it as a hos- 
tess gift at conventions, a birthday, 
valentine or other holiday gift to 
friends. 


e@ Suggest that your women’s or- 
ganization give gift subscriptions of 
LuTHERAN WOMEN to: 

New members. (The investment 
will pay high dividends in inter- 
ested, participating members and 
potential leaders.) 

Shut-in members, institutions of 
the church and your church library. 

Join the company of LW friends 
who will be celebrating the first birth- 
day of the interim magazine this spring 
in one or more of the above ways. Let’s 
make it a BIG PARTY. 

Write for promotional helps from 
ULCW, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa. and ALCW, 3939 Pine 
Grove Ave., Chicago 13, IL 


She 
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“Grant Us Faith This Coming Year” 


by Mrs. E. C. Pudas |. 


Commit your way to the Lord; 
trust in him, and he will act. 
Psalm 37:5 


AS WE APPROACH the threshold of the new year, we pause for a moment to look | 


back, remembering God’s constant goodness and mercy, his tender care, and the 
many blessings received from his loving hands. Our hearts are filled with grati- 
tude for these things—and we are glad. 

Then, mingled with these thoughts, come regrets and self- 
reproach; for in that backward glance our past failures and 
mistakes are clearly visible, and the burden of sins lies heav- 
ily upon the heart. Searching our souls, recognizing our 
shortcomings, we realize how sorely we must have grieved 
our Heavenly Father and we are sad. How often we have 
failed to reply upon the promises in his Word! Yes, there 
are regrets, and we cry, 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
And put a new and right spirit within me.” 


Then we are heartened, for we know that God will answer 
our earnest plea. Mrs. E. C. Pudas 


These lines, written by Margaret Armstrong, must surely echo the prayer in © 


every heart today: 


“God grant us faith this coming year! 
The faith that will not fail in keenest test, 
That trusts and sings in midst of fire and storm, 
And dares reply upon his Word—and rest.” 


Every new day is a gift of God to be treasured and lived according to his 
plan. It follows then that each day we must commit ourselves anew to him, 
never doubting or questioning, saying simply, “Not my will but thine be done.” 
The key to true commitment is concern with God rather than with self. Would 
that for each one of us the new year might be one of complete surrender to our 
Lord and Master! 

When the threshold of the new year has been crossed, there will be strange 
new roads to travel. But we need not walk alone. Do you see that radiant light 
ahead, never flickering nor growing dim? Do you hear a voice saying, “Lo, I 
am with you always”? Will you clasp the outstretched hand? God is always 
near—he waits for you. 


Let us walk hand in hand with him who will keep us continually, day by day 
and moment by moment! 

Prayer: Dear Lord, help us to live each day in a closer walk with thee. Keep 
our faith firm and our purpose true. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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Prayer Concerns for January 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying . . . 


hee chal ti 


That we may be guided by the will of God through the new year. 

Universal Week of Prayer, that peace may prevail universally. 

For a blessing upon our missionaries around the world. 

That the new LWF radio project in Africa may carry a powerful witness to 
the Christian faith. 

That the Epiphany season will bring spiritual enrichment to us. 

For guidance in the planning of the Lutheran Women’s Coordinating 
Committee related to the Lutheran World Federation Assembly, 1963. 
That LuTHERAN WoMEN will continue to serve as a bond of fellowship for 
women of the merging churches. 

For deeper gratitude for freedom of worship. 

That Christian students will seize their opportunity to “win the world for 
enrist” 

That we may see and confess any sin of prejudice which we may hold. 
For courage and zeal to bring the saving gospel of Christ to the Jews. 

For a powerful out-pouring of the Holy Spirit in Taiwan. 

For pastors and laity that they may not succumb to the prevalent sins of 
our society. 

For the Joint Commission on Lutheran Unity, that the Holy Spirit will in- 
spire and guide their efforts in planning for the new Church. 

That all might be evangelists, bringing the gospel to all people. 

For men in the armed services, especially those serving overseas. 

Church and Economic Life Week, that Christians will build Christian prin- 
ciples into their economic relations and decisions. 

For revival of spiritual life of the whole Church. 

For Christians to bring the influence of their faith into politics. 
Inauguration Day, for wisdom and humility for our new president and his 
counselors, that they may perform their duties as to God. 

That the ecumenical bonds of the Church may be strengthened as we carry 
the gospel “into all the world together.” 

For the social missions work of the Andhra Lutheran Church in India. 

For the comfort of God’s promises for those who grieve. 

That the Church might be dynamic and daring in breaking down racial 
barriers in the South and elsewhere. 

That young men will, in increasing numbers, heed the call to serve in the 
ministry of the Church. 

For Dr. Amy Augustus and other Christian national students as they study 
to better serve their people. 

For insight and imagination for the Blue Print Committee in laying plans 
for the women’s organization of the new Church. 

For the World Literacy and Christian Literature program being carried on 
throughout the world. 

For hearts filled with gratitude and praise for the joy of living. 


-For the new leaders in our women’s organizations. 


That we may witness through action, knowing that “faith without works 


is dead.” 
37 
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Program Helps 


February Topic 
HONG KONG: CHALLENGE TO 


Author: Hilda Benson Powicke 


A MORE BEAUTIFUL SPOT has never 
framed a more tragic human picture 
than the mountain-embraced harbor 
of Hong Kong. It is said that the city 
has more people per square mile than 
any other spot on earth. Long a focus 
of world trade and commerce, it has be- 
come the city of refuge. Into it pour 
refugees from Communist China, in 
numbers that have raised its popula- 
tion from 800,000 at the end of World 
War II to one of three million plus to- 
day. 

Our author, Mrs. Hilda Benson 
Powicke, is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. John L. Benson, veteran mission- 
aries to China of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, who completed their 
forty years of service with five years 
in Hong Kong. Mrs. Powicke, then, 
writes out of a firsthand background 
of experience in things Chinese. Now 
the wife of a university professor, she 
has had considerable experience in ex- 
pression through dramatic media. She 
has presented the story of Hong Kong 
in the form of a radio panel discussion. 

This dramatic device lends _ itself 
readily to the topic. One need not 
worry about costumes, Chinese setting, 
and so forth. The speakers can be 
placed conveniently behind a screen or 
curtain, lending credibility to the sug- 
gestion that this comes live from a ra- 
dio before the audience. 

It might be presented simply and ef- 
fectively by the device of role playing, 
assigning to four women the roles of 
chairman; Miss Li, a teacher; Mrs. 
Wong, wife of a pastor; and Mrs. Cho, 
a woman who knows the life of a refu- 
gee firsthand. This program has great 
possibilities for development for a gen- 
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eral meeting, yet can be presented sim- 
ply for a smaller meeting also. I 
Three projects in Hong Kong are pro-}) 
moted as the joint work of several Lu- 
theran bodies: the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Lutheran Bible in-} 
stitute, and the Lutheran Literature} 
Society. Leaflets are available describ-| 
ing the work by writing as directed!) 
below: q 
Augustana Lutheran Church Women { 
3939 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 13, Ill.) 
“Information on Refugee Handcraft” } 
“The Call of Hong Kong” 
Board of Foreign Missions, the United. 
Lutheran Church in America, 231 Mad-} 
ison Ave., New York 16, or Lutheran} 
Church Supply Store, 2900 Queen Lane, |} 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
“Facts on Hong Kong” 


Peng Fu of Hong Kong that will bring? 
your material up-to-date. 

Two filmstrips: The Hong Kong? 
Story and Soo Fong of Hong Kong are 
available through your synodical film 
depository (ULCA) or your nearest 
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Coming Next Mouth 


“‘Mary‘s Choice” by Mrs. Peng Fu, wife | 
of the president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Hong Kong. A heart-to-heart de- | 
votional talk addressed to “‘all you sisters ' 
in Christ.’’ ™ 


Articles looking at “horizons in homall 
mission’’—seeing our task in the inner city, 


omen Jewish neighbors, in new commun-— 
ties. 
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Ammon, Mary Jo Kimpel 


State 


both old and new address, and send to LUTHERAN 


WOMEN, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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New address: 
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Street - 
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JESIOV¥d ASVESIT 


JENS Ss 
AYUYNIWGS TORHL 


%& as Christians working interdenominationally 


%& as Lutherans serving through NLC and LWF 
%& as members of church bodies facing merger 


%* a8 women committed to the Lord Jesus Christ 


We offer our prayers, our lives, our gifts 


